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A FALSE FRIEND, 


GEORGE BURLEY ; 

HIS HISTORY, EXPERIENCES, AND OBSERVATIONS. 
BY G. E, SARGENT, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ ADVENTURES OF A CITY ARAB,” 
CHAPTER 1X.—MR, FALCONER’S STORY, SHOWING WHAT A FRIEND 

HE HAD. 
Tue principal object of Mr. Falconer’s present visit to 
England was to seek out a distant relative—some cousin 
of the fourth or fifth degree—with whom in earlier 
life he had bitterly quarrelled. As the cause of that 
quarrel was identically the same as that which drove 
him from home society, and fathered upon him the 
eccentricities of which I have already spoken, I may be 
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permitted to refer to it, throwing upon the circum- 
stances the light of information I obtained some years 
after the days of my boyhood. 

Mr. Falconer, or Jack Falconer, as he was then 
called, and Frank Tozer, were schoolfellows and fast 
friends—as fast friends, at any rate, as two boys could 
be, one of whom was a half-spoiled favourite of fortune, 
and the other a poor dependant. I am afraid—indeed, 
the fact is beyond dispute—that the boy Tozer had been 
impressed with the necessity of paying court to, and 
treating with extreme deference, the heir apparent to 
the great Silver estate; and there is no doubt that 
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he played the toady exceedingly well. The natural re- 
sult followed: Jack Falconer was very well pleased with 
the worship paid to him by his cousin, and was pro- 
bably exorbitant in his demands for more; while, on the 
other hand, the character and principles of the boy- 
worshipper became deteriorated, I dare say he had no 
real regard for the fortunate relative, and made up for 
his servility to him by overbearing conduct towards al- 
most allothers. At all events, after the two youths had left 
school, which they did at the same time, Jack Falconer 
was remembered as a good-natured fellow, who was 
always ready to do a kindness to a schoolfellow, while 
Frank Tozer was spoken of as a big bully, a sneak, and 
an undermining mole. 

Frank Tozer’s entire dependence was on the liberality 
of Jack’s father, an easy-tempered, extravagant man, who 
had somewhat diminished the annual value of his estate 
by sundry mortgages raised upon it to meet some pass- 
ing whim, but who so far took charge of Frank’s for- 
tunes as to pay for his articleship to a London attorney, 
and to allow him a sufficient maintenance during that 
term. But,to mark the difference in position and pros- 
pects between the two youths, Jack, on leaving school, 
was sent to college, preparatory to his studying the law 
under a celebrated conveyancer. Eventually, he entered 
at one of the Inns, ate his dinners at the Hall, and 
came out into the world as a budding barrister. 

While these several stages in young Falconer’s his- 
tory had been developing, his far-off cousin, Frank 
Tozer, had toiled through his articleship, and, by the 
further help of his relative and patron, had taken 
offices (two small rooms on a second floor, containing an 
old desk, an older carpet, and three worm-eaten chairs) 
in a little court leading out of Bishopsgate Street, 
Whether the office ever attracted any clients was @ 


question which principally concerned the young attorney 
—not entirely, however; because, clients or no clients, 
an attorney must eat, drink, and sleep; and, wanting 
clients, Frank’s means for these necessaries of life came 
from the rents of Silver Square. 

Moreover, Frank Tozer was always a welcome guest 


at the house of the elder Falconer, Jt is presumable 
that he played his cards well (to use a sporting phrase) ; 
or, in other words, that the facile subserviency he had 
practised towards his schoolfellow Jack had, by some 
years’ further experience, become almost a second 
nature to him, and was exercised with increased facility 
towards Jack’s easy-going and self-indulgent father, A 
great show of submission, some cheap services in the 
way of his profession, occasionally rendered, with a 
sufficient admixture of flattery, made his society accept- 
able to the failing sexagenarian, 

Perhaps even these easy efforts were not needed; for 
Jack Falconer, who was now living under his father’s 
roof, retained his old liking for his former schoolmate, 
and courted his society. It was Jack’s weakness—an 
amiable, if not a common one—that he could see no 
blemish in any of his friends; and he was as far as 
possible from suspecting that the affectionate yet defe- 
rential bearing of Frank Tozer towards himself was 
almost entirely prompted by self-interest. 

“TI wonder how it is Jack doesn’t see through that 
sneaking fellow,” was a remark sometimes hazarded by 
some common acquaintance. 

“All the better for Tozer that he doesn’t, and all the 
happier for Jack Falconer,” was the probable reply of 
another common acquaintance. A mistake this; for 
it is never well to deceive, even unintentionally ; and, in 


the long-run, it adds to no man’s happiness to be 
deceived. 





For the time, however, young Falconer was happy 
enough in this deception, and gave so many proofs of 
his friendship to Frank as might have warmed his heart 
into something like true reciprocity, if it had been a 
whit more pervious than it was to such softening 
influences. } 

The death of the elder Falconer about this time 
drew the young barrister and attorney into still closer 
connections, and strengthened their friendly bonds by 
a kind of mutual interest. On the part of young Mr, 
Falconer (no longer to be called Jack, except by very 
privileged intimates), it may be stated that he found his 
affairs in considerable confusion, needing a clear head 
and an industrious right hand to disentangle them, and 
put them in due order. Frank Tozer readily undertook 
this drudgery, and, being a better lawyer than his friend, 
though his friend was a barrister, he really made him- 
self of some service. On the other hand, the new 
owner of the Silver estate was not only sincere in his 
verbal acknowledgments of his friend’s good offices, but 
he was also profuse in rewarding them; and as Frank 
Tozer, in addition to this, was a legatee for a few hundred 
pounds, under the will of old Mr. Falconer, his cireum- 
stances, were considerably improved, though he was 
still comparatively needy. Nor did it appear that he 
made any great advances in his profession, or any 
large addition to the number of his clients. 

While affairs were in this state, Mr. Falconer did 
what most men naturally do, at least once in their lives 
—he fell in love, The object of attraction was a young 
lady, his junior by several years, who had then recently 
been introduced into the circle of society in which 
Falconer occasionally moved. Julia Marmaduke was 
an orphan, and had inherited a fortune of about four 
thousand pounds, which her friends, who were anxious 
to see her “ well married,” magnified to twenty thousand 
—insinuatingly, of course. But Mr. Falconer knew 
better than this; and if he had been anxious to secure 
a money prize in the matrimonial lottery, he most 
assuredly would have passed this young lady by. Had 
Julia’s fortune, however, been sunk in the sea, hundreds 
of fathoms deep, it would have made no difference to 
the enamoured lover, who was perfectly satisfied with 
his own share of the good things of this life, and admired 
the charmer for the loveliness of her person, the gaiety 
of her manners, and the mental qualifications which she 
was supposed by him to possess. 

It may be imagined that Falconer, with so many 
advantages in his favour—such as youth, manly spirit 
and beauty (for he must have been a handsome fellow 
in those days), good property, engaging manners, and a 
well-cultivated mind, and with the awkwardness of 
inexperience rubbed off by contact with the world and 
by his legal training—would have found no difficulty in 
arriving at an amicable understanding with the lady of 
his affection. This would be a mistake, however; and, 
strange as it may sound, it is often seen in affairs of 
this nature, that those who are most favoured by cir- 
cumstances are the most diffident of success. It was s0 
with Falconer, who fluttered like a dazzled moth, for 
weeks and months, around the pretty Julia, before he 
could pluck up courage to offer his own heart in ex- 
change for her hand. He made the venture at last, 
however, and succeeded, almost to his own astonishment, 
but not at all to that of the amused lookers-on, who had 
long before settled the matter in their minds, to his 
satisfaction and their own. 

And now Falconer was in an elysium of earthly 
delight. But I have no occasion to enlarge on this part 
of his history, and shall only say that it was soon under- 
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stood that the courtship, if sweet, was to be short, and 
that, in a few weeks, the bachelor home of the wealthy 
young barrister would be a bachelor home no longer, 

It was while Mr. Falconer’s love affair was thus 
happily progressing that he one day bethought himself 
of his old schoolfellow and friend, Frank Tozer, whom 
he had of late rather overlooked. 

“ Poor Frank !” thought Jack; “he does not deserve 
to be treated with neglect either. I'll go and tell him 
of my happy prospects ; and, by the way, he shall draw 
up the marriage settlement, which will put a few guineas 
into his hand. And, as he has never seen my Julia, he 
shall have that felicity too.” 

Accordingly, the barrister found his way to the 
attorney’s office in the Bishopsgate Street court, and told 
his errand. Frank was delighted to hear of his friend’s 
matrimonial engagement, and would draw up the setitle- 
ment forthwith. ‘The lady had a fortune of her own, of 
course P This interrogatively. 

* Pooh! nothing to signify, Four thousand pounds.” 

“Nothing to you, Mr. Falconer,” thought Frank; 
“put, if I could but get such a chance, it would be some- 
thing to me, though.” He only thought this: he said, 
when the particulars of the marriage settlement were 
dictated to hin— 

“You are doing the thing handsomely, Jack.” 

** Not more so than Miss Marmaduke merits, Frank. 
She is the sweetest, dearest creature you ever saw. You 
will say so when you come to know her.” 

“T dare say I shall, Jack—I beg your pardon for my 
familiarity ; but old times, you know: I can’t forget 
them.” 

* And why should you, Frank ?” demanded Falconer, 
impetuously. “TI always was Jack to you, and always 
will be. Call me Jack: I like it.” 


“Thank you; I will, But I was going to ask 
whether Miss Marmaduke knows what your intentions 
are in regard to this settlement ?” 


“ Not yet, Frank. Why do you ask ?” 
“Oh, no particular reason. Only, if I were you—if 


I might advise—I would say nothing about it at: 


present. There will be an agreeable surprise in store 
for her.” ; 

“You are a good fellow, Frank, and I think I will 
take your advice, At any rate, I shall say nothing 
about it till you have got the parchment ready. Mean- 
while, I must introduce you to Julia, I want you to 
sec her, and tell me what you think of my—my taste,” 
said Jack, after hesitating for a word. 

“Oh, I am no judge, you know,” returned Frank 
Tozer, with a sigh; “and the better for me that I am 
not made of inflammable stuff, Jack. But, as to Miss M., 
to tell you the truth, I haye seen her; and—she does 
credit to your taste, as you call it.” 

“You secn her, Frank! How, when, where?” ox- 
claimed Mr. Falconer, in surprise. 

“Oh,” said the attorney, with a smile, “you don’t 

suppose that anything interesting to you can be indif- 
ferent to me. I happened to hear of your engagement, 
and I happened also to be, one night, passing through 
B—— Street, when you were handing a young lady into 
a carriage, Of course I knew, intuitively, who that 
young lady was.” 
Of course, Frank Tozer did know this, but not quite 
Intuitively ; and of course the “happening” was inten- 
tional, Mr. Falconer did not for a moment suppose 
this, however, but went on, innocently — 

“Then you only caught a glimpse, Frank, and are 
not qualified to give an opinion. Besides, you must 
not only see my Julia, but -you must know her, my 
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dear fellow. Now, I tell you what: you shall come and 
have a bachelor’s dinner with me to-day; bring your 
dress-coat and et ceteras with you. Then, after dinner, 
you shall rig yourself out in my dressing-room, and 
Ill take you to B—— Street, and introduce you as my 
best old friend—as you are, you know.” 

Frank Tozer. demurred. Mr. Falconer’s circle was 
not his circle, he said. It was enough for him to wor- 
ship ata distance, he added. Too near to the blaze of 
wealth and fashion, which, to Jack, were things. of 
common nature and course, would to him, Jack’s poor, 
humble cousin and friend, be destruction. 

To all this Falconer responded with a hearty, “What 
nonsense you are talking, Frank! You frightened at 
a blaze! Besides, there is no blaze at all. You have 
no idea how simple we are in our circle, as you call it. 
You shall come and judge for yourself. You want 
drawing out of your shell, you old snail. Why, man, 
who can tell how many clients you may pick up?” 

“ There’s something in that,” said Frank, thought- 
fully ; “for I want clients badly enough, Well, I will 
dine with you, at all events, Jack.” 

On this understanding the two friends parted, to 
meet again in the afternoon, when Frank made his ap- 
pearance at Mr. Falconer’s to dine “in the rough,” and 
afterwards to dress for the evening party. 


CHAPTER X.—MR, FALCONER’S STORY CONTINUED—SHOWING 
HOW HIS FRIEND SERVED HIM, 

Wuertuer Frank Tozer had any sinister and treacher- 
ous design in his head at this time is a point I have 
never been able clearly to comprehend; nor does it 
much signify in the winding-up of Mr. Falconer’s pain- 
ful hissory. It is enough to say that, from that evening, 
a dark and, for some time, a mysterious cloud over- 
hung the lover’s formerly glowing and bright prospects. 
The young lady became captious, querulous, exacting, 
and contradictory—at times rising to unnaturally high 
spirits, and then, without apparent reason, sinking into 
the lowest depths of morbid melancholy. Without 
apparent reason, too, she postponed from time to time 
her approaching nuptials, declaring only that it was her 
pleasure to retain her liberty a little longer. 

In the depth of his perplexity, caused by this unrea- 
sonable and unaccountable perverseness, poor Falconer 
turned for comfort and advice to his bosom friend and 
counsellor, and enlisted his services. For it should be ob- 
served thatafter Frank Tozer had broken, or been dragged 
through, the magic circle of which he had spoken, he 
entered it again and again without scruple, the doors 
which might have been shut against him as “only an at- 
torney” being thrown wide open to him as the friend and 
relative of Mr. Falconer, the wealthy and well-descended 
barrister. 

“You must help me out of this trouble, Frank,” said 
Falconer, mournfully. 

“To be sure I will, Jack, as far as I can; but what 
can I do?” asked Frank. 

“Why, you know you are a great favourite with my 
darling.” 

Frank shook his head. 

“Tt is your modesty makes you think otherwise, 
Frank. J know that you are.” 

“Has Miss Marmaduke ever told you so, Jack?” 
asked Frank. 

“Well, no; not exactly in words. Indeed, now I 
think of it, she has never mentioned your name in my 
hearing; and I——” (here the almost despairing lover 
groaned aloud), “I have been in too much trouble of late 
to think of you, Frank, when I haye been with Julia; 
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but it is easy to see you are a favourite with her. I 
have been pleased to notice how your presence has often 
brightened up her dear eyes and dimpled her pretty 
cheek with a smile, in spite of her unaccountable melan- 
chol 

" Yon must have observed pretty closely to have seen 
that, Jack,” said Frank, forcing a laugh. 

“ Oh, lovers’ eyes are proverbially keen, you know,” 
said Mr. Falconer. 

“T suppose they are, Jack. Well, I will do what I 
can. But you must tell me what you wish.” 

“What should I wish, Frank, but to know the cause 
of this alteration in my poor dear girl? I have teased 
her about it myself, but she won’t say anything; or 
rather, she retorts that the alteration is in me. It may 
be so, partly, Frank; for how can I help being altered 
when I see Julia so evidently unhappy? But it began 
with her, Frank; I am sure it did. I am afraid I have 
said or done something to give her offence—deservedly 
and justly, 1am sure; and if she could only be per- 
suaded to confide in you, and to tell you how I have 
unintentionally offended, it would be a great kindness to 
us both.” 

“Perhaps some one has been traducing your charac- 
ter, Jack,” suggested the bosom friend. 

“It may be so,” replied Mr. Falconer. “ There are 
enough blemishes in me, I know, and I have not always 
been immaculate. But I cannot imagine who can have 
taken the trouble to traduce me. I don’t think I have 
any enemies. I am sure I never wilfully made any man 
my enemy, nor woman either,” 

“No, you never did, Jack; and, as you say, it is not 
likely, except it has been done from envy or jealousy. 
You said ‘ woman ;’ you haven’t—of course you have not, 
thongh—ever given any other woman reason to be- 
lieve——” Frank said this so slowly and hesitatingly 
that his friend had no difficulty in stopping him short 
with— 

“Never, Frank; never. I never cared a button for 
any daughter of Eve before I saw her ; and I have never 
been so base as to excite expectations I never meant to 
fulfil. I am quite clear there,’ he said, bravely and 
honestly. 

“To be sure, Jack. I should have known that. But 
there is one thing more. You have asked me to serve 
you; so you must not mind my doing what I can to put 
myself on the right tack. You have no reason to be- 
lieve or suspect—have you—that there was any prior 
attachment on Miss Marmaduke’s part before she became 
engaged to you, and that she now repents being on 
with a new love before she was off with the old, as the 
song says P” 

“Don’t joke about it, Frank,” said Mr. Falconer, 
huskily: “I can’t bear it. But I will answer your 
question. TI am sure there was nothing of the sort—as 
sure as mortal man can be of anything. I put the 
question to Julia at the very first. I wanted to be 
quite clear on that matter; for I felt that my love for 
her was so strong and unselfish that I could give her 
up at once rather than make myself antagonistic to her 
future happiness. Besides, do you think I could have 
been so base as to try to supplant another who had been 
more fortunate than myself in winning my poor girl’s 
love ?” 

Perhaps a keen eye woyld have seen that Frank 
Tozer winced a little at this; but I dare say his friend’s 
eyes were dimmed with manly moisture. At all events, 
Frank soon recovered himself, and said, honestly— 

“T don’t think you would have been, Jack. Iam 
sure you would not. But this leads me to put a 
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supposition—a bare supposition—only to help me out in 
helping you, my dear fellow. Is it possible that Miss 
Marmaduke has formed some other and stronger attach- 
ment since her engagement to youP Such things do 
happen, you know, sometimes; and though it is not at 
all likely, considering your attractions and merits, Jack, 
it is just within the bounds of possibility. There is no 
accounting for tastes, you know.” 

*“T cannot believe it; I will not believe it, Frank,” 
said Mr. Falconer, wincing in his turn, as a strong man 
might wince under the infliction of a sudden and sharp 
pain—the lunge of a needle, for instance; or the ampu- 
tation of alimb, when the knife divides the nerves or 
touches the marrow. ‘ No, I will not believe it, Frank,” 
he repeated; “‘and if the possibility of such a case had 
been placed before me six months ago, I think, posi- 
tively I think, I should have been tempted to knock the 
man down who could have offered such an insult, not to 
me, but to my poor dcar girl. And I do not believe it 
now,” he added: “I do not believe Julia would be thus 
fickle.” 

“T am answered,” said Mr. Tozer. 

“No, not quite, Frank. You shall know all my heart 
—you always have, you know; that is, you shall know 
it as far as I know it myself. If such a case as you 
have supposed could be possible, and I were really to 
think that any sacrifice on my part would make Julia 
happy, that sacrifice should be made, Frank.” 

“Do you mean that she—Miss Marmaduke—should 
have your consent to marry the man she might be so 
weak or foolish as to prefer before yourself?” asked the 
attorney, almost incredulously, I dare say. 

“Yes, if I honestly thought that man would make 
her more happy than I could have made her. I would 
indeed, Frank. And if she were to ask me to-do it, I 
would even give her’ away at the very altar to her hus- 
band, supposing that I could believe him to be worthy 
of her.” 

“You would, Jack ?” 

* Yes, even if the effort were to go near to kill me. 
And more than that—always supposing that the for- 
tunate husband were a man of honour, and treated my 
dear with kindness—I would be his friend for ever after- 
wards.” 

Poor Mr. Falconer! Iam sure it must have cost him 
a wonderful effort to make such a declaration as this; but 
I am equally well assured that he did make it, and make 
it honestly and sincerely. It was cruel of Frank Tozer 
to probe him further, but he did. 

“You don’t think it would be dishonourable in any 
person, then—I am only putting a case, Jack, because I 
want to be prepared for any unlikely thing that may 
turn up in undertaking your cause—you don’t think it 
would be dishonourable in any person, any gentleman, 
to win the affections of a lady already engaged P” 

“Hold! Idid not say that. It would be highly dis- 
honourable: of course it would. Why, Frank! haven't 
I just said that such a proceeding on my part, if I had 
done it, would have been extremely base? Why, what 
can you be thinking about.to ask me such a question as 
that ? You know it would be dishonourable—wicked.” 

“Of course it would, Jack. I only wanted to know 
precisely how to argue the matter on your behalf, under 
any conceivable circumstances. You said I should know 
all your heart, didn’t you? AndI don’t think you quite 
understand my hypothesis. I am supposing that the 
gentleman has good reason to know that the lady has 
made a rash engagement, of which she bitterly repents, 
On the one hand ; while, on the other, he sees equally 
plainly that her affections are, involuntarily as it were, 
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drawn towards himself. Would it be dishonourable in 
him, then, to yield, under these singular circumstances, 
and so to secure the future happiness of the lady by 
delivering her from a union which must result in 
misery P” 

“You are in too deep waters for me now, Frank,” 
said Mr. Falconer. “This is as you used sometimes to 
get over meat school, by a kind of sophistical casuistry, 
amusing enough, but not profitable. I will answer your 
question, however, as I best can, by saying that I am 
very glad such a temptation was never put in my way ; 
and that, in the extremely improbable case of any common 
acquaintance acting towards mysclf as you have 
described, I would think as well of him as_ possible. 
But enough of this. You know all now that I can say. 
You will sec my poor Julia, and find out, if you can, 
what has given rise to the trouble there is between us.” 

“Depend on me,” said Frank, cheerily. 

“ And I have been thinking, Frank,” continued Mr. 
Falconer, “ that I had better go out of town for a week 
oso. This will give you a better opportunity of seeing 
Julia alone, without exciting any suspicion of your—of 
our little innocent plot. You are quite one of them now 
at B Street, you know.” 

Frank Tozer thought it would be a good plan; and 
so the matter was settled. Mr. Falconer was to go to 
Brighton, on the plea of pressing business; and Frank 
was to write to him respecting the success of his inter- 
view, or interviews, with Miss Marmaduke. 

“The best friend I have in the world,” thought Mr. 
Falconer to himself, interjectionally, as he left the little 
office. The next day he was travelling post towards the 
scene of his self-imposed banishment. 





Three or four days passed, and then a short note 
from Frank Tozer reached Mr. Falconer at his lodgings, 
recommending him to prolong his absence for another 
week, and abounding in expressions of devotedness, and 
so forth. Acting on the advice, though marvelling that 
his friend and advocate had not been more explicit in 
information, the solitary man prepared for an extension 
of his stay, and employed himself in writing a fond 
letter to his betrothed, in which he avoided all mention 
of her recent estrangement. : 

Another letter from Frank, early in the following 
week, increased Mr. Falconer’s wonder, and excited his 
alarm, though it did not raise his suspicion. It was on 
this wise :— 


“Dear Jack,—I have seen Miss Marmaduke several 
times since you left London. I cannot write particulars 
now ; but you shall hear fully from me before the time 
you have fixed for your return, Yours, ever affection- 
ately, “Frank Tozer.” 


“He finds the obstacles even more insurmountable 
than I feared,” thought the reader, with a sigh, as he 
folded up the note. “ Well, I must wait patiently, I 
suppose, till the promised explanation comes.” 
7 the close of the second week it came. 
thus ;:— 


Tt ran 


“Dear Jack,—In the course of the last conversation 
we had, you gave expression to a sentiment which did 
equal honour to your head and heart—namely, that if it 
should be shown that the future happiness of Miss Mar- 
maduke required the sacrifice of your expectations from 
her, you would willingly make that sacrifice. You also 
stated that if the young lady should elect to marry any 
other man than yourself, you would—supposing him to 
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be a man of honour—forgive him for being thus pre- 
ferred and favoured, and would even show yourself his 
friend. These were not your exact words, I am aware; 
but I am certain as to their embracing your ideas. 

“You will gather from this introduction what I have 
next to state. There is a more favoured individual—a 
man of honour, a friend of your own—who relies on 
your own word, and is sure you will put a kind con- 
struction on his deeds. He loves Miss Marmaduke to 
madness, my dear Jack; yes, to madness. And she 
reciprocates the too, too fond affection. She begs me to 
say how deeply she regrets the precipitancy which 
hurried her into an engagement with one (meaning 
yourself) for whom she has the very highest respect, but 
whom she finds, by deep heart-searchings, that it would 
ever be impossible for her to love. In real kindness to 
yourself, therefore, as well as to save herself from a life 
of future misery—splendid misery, she says, but misery 
still—she renounces her claim on your previous engage- 
ments, and trusts that you will ere long find another 
more worthy of your devoted attachment. 

“T have only to add, dear Jack, that you have your- 
self almost entirely to blame for this disappointment, 
which, however, your strong good sense and right feel- 
ing will soon overcome, as the favoured individual of 
whom I have spoken was compelled by yourself to enter 
into the charmed circle of wealth and fashion, in which 
he was captivated by the charms of the lady who loves 
him for himself alone, and not for such adventitious cir- 
cumstances as those by which you are surrounded. 
Need I add that, in this last sentence, I refer to your 
sincere, humble, faithful friend and cousin, 

“Frank Tozer? } 

“ P.S.—By the time you receive this, Miss Marmaduke 
will have changed her name to that of your poor friend 
and well-wisher. The event has been necessarily hur- 
ried, as we were obliged to form our plans in secret, 
which (as you know my openness and candour of old, 
Jack) my heart abhors.” 


A few more words will complete this episodal history, 
The secret marriage (by license) took place on the day 
referred to in the above letter, and the bride and bride- 
groom immediately started off on a wedding tour. On 
their return to London they found themselves—not, per- 
haps, to Frank Tozer’s great surprise—peremptorily 
excluded from the society in which Julia had once moved. 
Whether or not then, or how long a time, or how shortly 
afterwards, she woke to a sense of her folly and disgrace, 
and discovered that she had been the dupe of a design- 
ing and heartless man, it is not for me to say. All that 
is necessary to add here is that, finding himself shunned 
and execrated by all his former acquaintances, Frank 
abandoned his offices in the Bishopsgate Street court, 
together with his very few London clients, and (with 
Julia’s money, or part of it) bought a practice in the 
country, but in what part of the country no one took 
sufficient interest in him, or in his wife, to inquire. In 
the course of a few months, therefore, they had both 
faded not only out of knowledge, but almost out of 
remembrance. : 

As for the victim of their treachery, my readers will 
now understand why, after vainly endeavouring to forget 
the injury he had suffered, he suddenly determined to 
abandon his home and his native land, in an equally vain 
expectation of finding the oblivion he courted in other 
scenes and foreign climes. 

All very strange and incredible, some reader may 
think. But truth is often more strange and incredible 
than fiction, 
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VII.—A PANIC IN THE CITY. 


Sivce the preceding articles on the subjects of invest- 
ment and finance were written, and while they were in 
the press, the city of London has undergone one of those 
paralysing visitations to which, for the last forty years 
at least, it has been periodically subject, and which, 
indeed, are sure to recur more or less frequently under 
the reckless system of doing business which has so long 
prevailed. On the afternoon of Thursday, the 10th of 
May, a house in Lombard Street, which for at least two 
generations past has enjoyed a reputation almost histo- 
rical, and been regarded as one of the wealthiest and 
most reliable in the metropolis, suddenly stopped pay- 
ment. It is more than probable that there were a round 
number of City men who knew some time beforehand 
what was impending, inasmuch as experienced financiers 
must necessarily have been aware that the house in ques- 
tion was making a reckless use of its shareholders’ and 
depositors’ money in their eager haste to secure large 
profits. Such men must have known that these bold 
speculators were risking their credit and their very 
existence upon the chances of the money-market. They 
did so, perhaps, in reliance upon the prestige of their 
long-standing reputation to procure for them any amount 
of accommodation in case a crisis should arrive. It is 
inconceivable otherwise that they should have gone on 
making heavy advances on long-dated bills upon the 
basis of temporary deposits, the influx of which must 
always be liable to total or partial cessation, and that 
from causes which it is but ordinary prudence to anti- 
cipate and provide for. But although there may have 
been numbers to whom this astounding crash came but 
as a realization of their own presentiments, yet to the 
mass of the money-dealers and commercial men of Lon- 
don it came as a terrible surprise, fraught with dismay, 
and to many threatful of utter ruin. The rumour, when 
first whispered, was hardly credited, and, indeed, by 
some was openly derided; and there was a rush to the 
well-known corner of Birchin Lane, where all who doubted 
might test the truth of the report by the evidence of 
their senses. 

Sad enough was the news carried home that night to 
hundreds of sympathizing families, and weary were the 
vigils of many an anxious victim who lay pondering 
through the slowly-moving hours on the calamities now 
bearing down upon him. On the morning of the 11th, 
commercial London may be said to have woke up ina 
panic. Then, and hardly before, the full significance of 
the event of yesterday appeared to be generally realized : 
the minds of all seemed to rush to one conclusion, and 
that was the conclusion of fear and unreliance. For a 
time men looked bewildered and purposeless; they 
gathered in groups, with long, ominous-looking faces ; 
stood leaning against walls and under porticoes, where 
they demurely overhauled their bulgy pocket-books; 
they thronged the Exchange, choked up Capel Court, 
and swarmed in Lombard Street and its narrow tribu- 
taries, or they sat in gloomy conclaves in offices and 
coffee-rooms, discussing the hazards of the hour. The 
general consternation was not at all alleviated by the 
first event of the morning, which was the raising of the 
Bank rate of discount from eight to nine per cent., 
though, in fact, the rise was no more than every one 
expected. The inevitable result of the general depressed 
and desponding state of feeling was the circulation of 
fresh rumours—none the less alarming in that they were 
for the most part baseless—and the action which to no 
small extent followed upon their acceptance. As the 





morning advanced the run upon the banks in Lombard 
Street and Birchin Lane, and particularly upon one or 
two especially favoured by the public distrust, became 
more marked and eager. Before noon, crowds of 
anxious depositors, who on first hearing the news had 
hurried in from the country, amongst whom were distin- 
guishable a class of “ ladies of a certain age,” were added 
to the promiscuous throng; and it must be acknowledged 
on their behalf that they showed remarkable energy in 
scrambling through all impediments, and making good 
their entrance. 

The general anxiety appeared to deepen hourly, and 
found expression in various ways—worst of all in un- 
founded and damaging rumours against establishments 
whose solvency and prosperity were beyond a doubt. 
Anticipating such rumours, and being well prepared for 
their consequences, some of the oldest houses—as if to 
mock the general fears—had boldly thrown open their 
doors a full hour before their customary time of open- 
ing, and kept them open an hour later; a measure 
which certainly ought to have contributed much towards 
the restoration of confidence, though apparently it was 
but little appreciated. Throughout the day there was 
a constant demand upon the news-shops in the Exchange 
for the printed lists of shareholders, lists of directors, 
and other catalogues of names of special interest at this 
crisis. We noticed, also, that the small liveried mes- 
sengers of the tclegraph office were particularly active 
and ubiquitous, and some of them so freighted with 
telegrams, one might almost have taken them for bill- 
distributors. It came out afterwards that the Submarine 
Telegraph alone transmitted and received more than two 
thousand messages on that critical day. Once or twice 
we could not help observing that the receiver of an 
electric message opened it with evident forebodings, and 
conned its contents as a penniless debtor might a writ 
—thrusting it into his pocket with a despairing shrug 
of the shoulders, and a significant curve of the lip. By- 
and-by came the news that the English Joint Stock 
Bank had stopped; and, almost concurrently with that, 
the announcement of the failure of one of our immense 
engineering and railway-making firms, with liabilities 
amounting to four millions sterling. The anxiety and 
distrust of depositors out of doors were equalled by the 
confusion and excitement prevailing in the Stock Ex- 
change, where no business was done, or attempted to be 
done, but where both brokers and jobbers had enough 
to do in arranging their own private matters. Of 
course, ou this auspicious occasion, the “ knights of in- 
dustry” did not fail to be on the alert in Lombard 
Street and the other banking localities: many people 
were eased of their purses and personal valuables; and 
one unfortunate individual, it was said, who had drawn 
out some fifteen hundred pounds from a bank in which 
it was perfectly safe, took a final farewell of it when 





he thrust it into his pocket—one of the light-fingered ' 


manipulators dexterously abstracting it, and gliding 
off unchallenged with the prize. Whether it was that 
others who had drawn out were fearful of like disasters, 
and mistrusted their ability to keep what they fancied 
they had rescued from danger, certain it is that a good 
proportion of the sums withdrawn in the morning were 
reinvested in other hands in the course of the after- 
noon. 

The panic, judging from the conduct of the inter- 
ested public, was, for the greater part of the day, as 
extensive, as patent, and undisguised as any that has 
ever manifested itself in the City; and it is a fact that 
hundreds were urged to action under its influence who, 
had they been in quiet possession of their ordinary 
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faculties, would have sat still. Lookers-on described 
it in our hearing as disgraceful, and sneered at the 
fussy timidity and dismay of the crowd of applicants ; 
but it is questionable whether these cool observers were 
in any way interested. Perhaps if they, too, had had a 
few hard-earned hundreds or thousands to their credit 
in the bankers’ books, they might have been less philo- 
sophical in their remarks. It was sufficiently plain 
that the panic, like other rare spectacles, had drawn 
together a multitude of spectators, not a few of whom 
were in a mood to relish the sight just as much as they 
would any other scene of special interest or excitement. 

When, at length, under the severe pressure, it began 
to be known that the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
come to the rescue, and, by suspending the Bank 
Charter Act of 1844, had empowered the Bank of Eng- 
land to issue notes to meet the emergency, the news 
acted like oil on troubled waters: not that it allayed the 
fears of small depositors, who for the most part missed 
its real import; but it set at rest, in the minds of 
practical men, all fears of anything like a general dis- 
ruption of credit. 

The following day happily presented no such alarm- 
ing and unwelcome scenes: the run on the banks, 
though it had not ceased, was but comparatively trifling. 
Some new failures were reported, as well of joint-stock 
schemes as of commercial firms; but these were not so 
numerous as had been expected. The croakers, un- 
willing to believe in the restoration of confidence, pre- 
dicted a terrible climax for Monday, when they cal- 
culated on an influx of disastrous returns from the 
country by the morning’s post. Happily these fore- 
bodings were but in small part realized, and it soon 
became evident that the worst was past. The panic of 
66 was not doomed to be a reproduction of that of 
25, or of *47—in fact, it had not been produced by like 
causes: it was not, like them, the gradual outcome of 
universal over-trading and over-credit, but was rather 
the sudden blow-up of a system of ill-considered specu- 
lation, which always contains within itself the elements 
of explosion. 

But, comparatively sudden as was the shock of the 
City panic, and quickly as all visible traces of i may 
be removed, there are yet thousands of persons in the 
country who will have to date from it the overthrow 
of their prosperity, the destruction of their hopes in life, 
the loss of their chief means of comfortable subsistence. 
These persons are not the great speculators, the finan- 
ciers, the huge moneyed contractors, the wealthy mer- 
chants and manufacturers, whose names will figure in the 
public prints in connection with it. Many of these will 
recover their position sooner or later (and rather sooner 
than later), and will start again in their reckless pursuit 
of fortune; or, if they do not, will emerge from their 
so-called ruin in a perfectly plump and downy condition, 
to cultivate contentment, it may be, upon a carriage 
and pair, and a few modest thousands a year. The 
real victims will be the struggling classes—the small 
country banker, who may fall ignobly for lack of his lost 
deposits and securities ; the tradesman, whose capital, 
if not gone for ever, is gone at the moment when he 
stands most in need of it; the bereaved widow, or the 
lonely unmarried female, whose moderate investments 
have been swallowed up in the devouring vortex; the 
working man, whose life-savings have gone the same 
road; and, in many cases, the orphan children, whose 
patrimony has been utterly swept away. With regard to 
most of these luckless classes, however, though we may 
afford them our sympathy and compassion, we cannot, 
at the same time, altogether exonerate them from blame. 








Had they chosen to be satisfied with a fair and moderate 
interest for their money, they would have escaped the 
misfortune that overwhelms them now. People ought 
not to suffer themselves to be seduced by the mere- 
tricious charms of fifteen or twenty per cent., con- 
sidering that such returns are rarely realized for any 
length of time, and, when realized at all, are, by the 
very nature of things, appropriated by the knowing 
ones who work the recondite machinery that does realize 
them; and never, save in very exceptional instances, 
are allowed to fall to the lot of the unsophisticated 
outsiders whose money is the material of success. 

Far more deserving of our sympathy are another 
class of sufferers, who invariably go to the wall when 
grim Panic stalks through the halls of commerce: we 
mean, of course, the unfortunate working class—men 
and women in large establishments, to whom the stop- 
page of their employer’s bank means the sudden depriva- 
tion of employment for them and their families. Some 
thousands of these classes must inevitably suffer from 
the panic, and its results, of the 10th of May: their loss 
is most to be deplored, because, while it plunges them 
into positive privation and distress, the misery they will 
have to endure is in no degree the result of their own 
conduct, but is entailed upon them solely by the folly, 
the recklessness, and the greed of others. 





GEORGE PEABODY. 


Most men are accustomed to bequeath property for 
benevolent objects by legacy. George Peabody has 
during his lifetime given a nobler example, for he has 
set aside £250,000 for the permanent relicf of the 
deserving poor of London. He does this in full recog- 
nition of his duty to the Giver of all good, and with a 
simple and earnest desire to prove his love to those who 
do not share with him this world’s prosperity. What 
he has done here he has also done, or is about to do, in 
his native land, and all this in so quiet and unostenta- 
tious a manner as to add greatly to a benevolence which 
our Queen has characterized as “more than princely.” 
Most naturally the public have been anxious to learn 
the history of so distinguished a man, but hitherto the 
modesty of his spirit has prevented the publication of 
such a history as the circumstances of the case demand. 
Whether the full record of such a life will ever come, in 
response to this general feeling of ctriosity and in- 
terest, we cannot say; but we purpose now to offer an 
outline of the career of this remarkable man, which we 
are satisfied will enhance the pleasure of our readers. 

Six centuries back there dwelt in the town of St. 
Albans a family called Pabody, and the registers prove 
that they held, for successive generations, a respectable 
position among the yeomen of Hertfordshire. In 1633 
the representative of this family was one Francis, who, 
it is believed, on account of his religious opinions, was 
compelled to quit his native land, and to find a refuge 
and “freedom to worship God” in the settlement of New 
England. It is certain that Francis Pabody landed in 
1635 at Plymouth as one of the honoured pilgrim band 
who became the fathers and founders of the great com- 
munity who in America own the Saxon stock and claim 
the Puritan descent. 

Leaving the atmosphere of persecution behind them; 
these English settlers breathed once more the free air of 
liberty, braced up their energies to honest toil, and 
evinced a noble spirit of industry and enterprise. Fore- 
most among the young adventurers, Francis, then but 
twenty-one years of age, erected a mill upon the stream 
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which fertilizes the lovely valley of Essex, in Massachu- 
setts. Fearing God and-keeping his commandments, 
this young man prosecuted his laborious toil, became a 
prosperous trader, and was eventually the principal 
inhabitant of the town of Topsfield. He became the 
owner of a considerable estate, and when he died, in 
1698, he was mourned by the whole community, who 
regarded him not only as the founder of a noble family 
of virtuous sons, but as in other respects a benefactor of 
the neighbourhood. 

In the War of Independence there were some illus- 
trious examples, and later on, in the walks of science, 
literature, and commerce, the Peabodys seem ever to 
have kept bright the family reputation, handing down 
to the present times “clarum et venerabile nomen,” 
a pure and honoured name. 





GEORGE PEABODY, 18i6, 


George was born in the town of Danvers, in Massa- 
chusetts, on the 18th of February, 1795. Of his early 
life little is known, except that he was nurtured in a 
family where pious example and wise precept united in 
moulding the character of an amiable, high-spirited, 
and robust youth. The period assigned to education 
was, according to the custom of the times, limited by 
the superior claims of business; and at the age of eleven 
the lad’s school life was over, and he was entered as a 
junior clerk in a grocery store in his native town. 
There, happily, he had the valuable example of a master 
who, in the midst of his busy life, guarded the morals 
and stimulated the virtues of his young kelper; and it 
soon became apparent that thé boy, from no feeling of 
discontent, but from the natural promptings of a 
laudable ambition, panted for a wider scope for the 
exercise of the superior powers of which he gradually 
became conscious. Mr. Prockter’s store in Danvers 





was left behind, and, at fifteen years of age, George, a 
smart, open-faced, ingenuous youth, was known as the 
intelligent apprentice of David Peabody, his own elder 
brother, in the thriving town of Newbury Port. This 
service was not of long duration; for, a fire occurring in 
the town, in the midst of the conflagration the dry goods 
store was consumed, and, the business being broken up, 
George betook himself to the dwelling of his uncle in 
George Town. Now this was in the war year of 1812, 
and this uncle, with a patriotic ardour worthy of the 
man, had thrown himself into the service of his country, 
and was promoted speedily to the rank of general. 
When George arrived, who so likely as he to join the 
volunteers? and, when he heard that the British fleet 
had ascended the Potomac and menaced the capital, 
who so ready to enlist himself at the call of duty, and 
for the defence of his country? Entering into the 
service with all the enthusiasm of his nature, and 
gathering experience under the guidance of the General, 
young Peabody transferred his quarters to Fort War- 
burton, and it was not his fault that the expected 
visitors from the British waters failed to receive the 
welcome prepared for them at that point of attack. The 
necessities of the country not requiring further service, 
the young volunteer doffed his uniform, and appeared 
once again in the field of commerce. This time it was not 
as apprentice, or assistant, but as a partner; and for- 
tunately an opening was made for the enterprising 
young merchant in a house in the city of Baltimore. 
Here he worked hard and most successfully, and, let it 
be recorded with honour, he charged himself with the 
maintenance and éducation of his father’s family, who 
were cared for by him as in the discharge of a sacred 
duty, not to be delegated or neglected.* 

In the course of time, business enlarging on his 
hands, Mr. Peabody visited Europe, and eventually he 
became a frequent resident in England. At length he 
took up his abode in London, where he founded the 
business from the prosecution of which he acknow- 
ledges that, by God’s blessing, he has amassed the large 
fortune which he now desires, for the glory of God and 
for the good of man, to dispense. His business opera- 
tions may best be explained by describing them as 
similar in operation to Baring’s and Rothschild’s, and 
almost exclusively confined to American interests. Mr. 
Peabody’s career in England has been well described by 
Mr. Charles Reed, in a speech delivered in the Guildhall 
on May 24, 1862, on the occasion of conferring the free- 
dom of the city of London :— 

“ About fifty years ago a youth, entering upon the busy 
scenes of commercial life with a patriarchal example 
before him, registered this vow: ‘If God spares my life 
and prospers me in business, then the property with 
which I may become possessed I will devote to his glory 
in seeking the good of my fellow-men wherever their 
claims may seem most to rest upon me.’ The promise 
of the youth has been the life-long purpose of the man, 
and George Peabody has given to the world a splendid 
illustration of his unwavering fidelity to an early resolu- 
tion. Prospered beyond his utmost expectation, he re- 
visits the home of his childhood in 1852, and founds 
in Danvers an educational institution for the benefit of 
his fellow-townsmen at a cost of £30,000. There is that 
‘scattereth, and yet increaseth,’ and the wealthy London 
merchant goes out again in 1857 to build and endow in 





* The profile portrait on this page is from a miniature taken when 
Mr. Peabody was in his twenty-second year. Underneath the picture 
MrxPeabody has written, ‘‘ Considered an excellent likeness of me when 
taken in 1816. @. P., 1866,”’ 
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Baltimore, where hé had first commenced his business 
career, an institution devoted to science and morality, 
and embracing a free library which has already cost him 
more than £100,000. This might seem to be enough for 
one man; but, resolute to his purpose, Mr. Peabody con- 
siders that a residence in this metropolis creates a claim 








our unworthy suspicions by an act of kindness to our 
poor which brings the blush of shame to our checks, 
when we think of merchant princes of our own who, 
living, have been strangely insensible to the claims of 
Christian charity, and, dying, have left no trace behind. 
This stranger might have founded a_ hospital for 


PEABODY BUILDINGS, SPITALFIELDS. 


upon his honesty, and he is not slow to recognise the 
liability, He says, ‘It is now twenty-five years since 
I commenced my residence and business in London asa 
stranger, but I did not long feel myself a stranger or in 
a strange land, for, in all my commercial and social inter- 
course with my British friends during that long period, 
I have constantly received courtesy, kindness, and con- 
fidence. Under a sense of gratitude for these blessings 
of a kind Providence, encouraged by early associations, 
and stimulated by my views, as well of duty as of incli- 
nation, to follow the path which I had hitherto marked 
out for my guidance, I have been prompted for several 
years past repeatedly to state to some of my confidential 
friends my intention at no distant period, if my life was 
spared, to make a donation for the benefit of the poor of 
London.’ And thus the opulent banker, retiring from 
business and, with enfeebled health, returning to his 
native land, ratifies his words by securing at once and 
for ever the sum of £150,000 for the poor of this metro- 
polis. My Lord Mayor, ’tis nobly done; the gift is as 
graceful as it is great; and one knows not which most 
to admire, the breadth of the liberality, or the pious sim- 
plicity of spirit which encompasses and enriches the gift. 
Here is a man, a denizen in our city, bound to us by no 
ties but those of common humanity, at a crisis when 
some men delight themselves in reviving the memory 
of ancient jealousies, talking fiercely of national animo- 
sities and implacable hates, who stands out and rebukes 








Americans; he might have endowed a church for his 
own people here; he might have enriched the foundations 
of our great schools of learning; he might have built us 
a bridge; he might have erected to himself a monument : 
but no; he had no selfish ends to serve, and in this age 
of inordinate cupidity he looks to the lowest grade of 
our social scale, and finds in our poorest poor a fitting 
object for his splendid liberality. He has made himself 
familiar with distress, that he might learn how best to 
mitigate woe; he has become acquainted by personal 
investigation with the overwhelming vicissitudes of the 
labouring poor, that he might ameliorate their condition ; 
and he has given a practical illustration of the way to do 
good which leaves all our busy theorists far behind. 
“My Lord Mayor, I ask this court to confer upon 
Mr. Peabody the greatest honour which it is in your 
power to give, and to do it in the name of the poor to 
the poor man’s benefactor. And when he shall stand 
within this chamber to receive it, I ask my brethren to 
remember that they see before them the man who, in a’ 
time of national panic, saved the credit of his country 
in becoming guarantee for one of her greatest States ; 
that they see the man who, when a great Congress 
failed in fulfilling the wish of the people, charged him- 
self with the cost of that memorable Arctic expedition 
which, under Dr. Kane, went forth to the rescue of our 
poor Franklin and his devoted crew; that they see one 
who, in an assembly of his own countrymen in this land, 
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had the moral courage publicly to denounce a man—and 
he a high official personage—who had rendered his 
name ignominiously conspicuous as, perhaps, the only 
being so utterly destitute of the spirit of chivalry as to 
refuse to the Queen of these realms the honour and 
respect which even the enemies of her crown generously 
accord to her royal person. George Peabody is one of 
nature’s true nobility. He is related to the two greatest 
nations of the world—nations whose common interest it 
is to be as closely bound by friendship as they are allied 
by blood.” 

This act of the corporation of London was the first 
recognition of the beneficence of Mr. Peabody, and it led 
the way to similar acknowledgments by various public 
bodies. 

Since the 23rd of July, 1862, when the Right Hon. 
Lord Stanley became president of the fund, the plan has 
been laid down, and operations have been actively 
carried forward in furtherance of the object. These 
trustees, who deserve the most honourgble mention, are 
Lord Stanley, the United States Minister, Sir J. E. 
Tennant, C. M. Lampson, Esq., and J. 8. Morgan, Esq. 

Mr. Peabody designated his gift as to the poor of 
London ; and this was intended to embrace, not the poor 
of the City only, but of the whole metropolis. These 
poor are not such as are habitual paupers, but the de- 
serving and industrious poor, who, however, are not 
disqualified by having fallen temporarily into a state of 
absolute want. The provision made is in the shape of 
dwellings in approved localities, where the thousands of 
working men who, with their families, have been 
dispossessed of their homes by the recent destruction 
of whole. districts of the metropolis, in which the labour- 
ing poor have hitherto congregated in close and ex- 
pensive lodgings, may find cheap and cheerful accom- 
modation. These blocks of buildings nave been placed 
in different parts of London, and may now be seen, 
tenanted by contented and grateful families, in Spital- 
fields, Chetsea, Bermondsey, Islington, and Shadwell. 
These buildings occupy 176,931 square feet, and at 
present there are 680 persons enjoying the benefits of 
comfortable houses, at a cost ranging from two 
shillings and sixpence to five shillings per week, accord- 
ing to the class of the apartments; five shillings giving 
three good rooms, in a house drained, ventilated, with 
water supplies, and dust regularly removed, with baths 
and laundries, wringing-machines and drying-rooms, 
with gas free of cost. Every kitchen is provided with 
cupboards, an oven, and a boiler; and the families being 
selected upon the principle of excluding all persons 
of known immoral conduct and intemperate habits, 
parents are able to enjoy the sight of their children’s 
sports, no longer in the pent-up alleys and dangerous 
streets, but in ample and airy spaces which form the 
playgrounds. 

The trustees have thus afforded an illustration of 
what may be done to render the dwellings of the labour- 
ing poor healthy, cheerful, and attractive; and, at the 
same time, the fund is so invested as to ensure a per- 
petual reproduction of good, the rate of letting realizing 
a fair return to the trust. This fund has a double 
advantage ; for it operates to the repression of the poor- 
rate, by saving many from becoming chargeable to the 
parish ; and it raises the morality of a tenantry, by creat- 
ing an influence for good which is superior to all rules, 
as will be seen by the facts stated in the report, that but 
one person has been removed for quarrelling, one 
expelled for persistent non-payment of rent, while there 
have been few cases of drunkenness, and none of 
habitual intemperance. 





In 1865 it was known that Mr. Peabody, having seen 
his works so far advanced, contemplated a mission 
of benevolence to his native land; but the war which 
distracted the United States led him to delay his pro- 
jected visit. In the spring of this year he invited to 
his table the trustees of his fund, and then took the 
opportunity of announcing to them the second gift, 
which he did by reading in their presence the follow- 
ing letter :— 

“ Gentlemen,— When I made a donation of £150,000 
for the benefit of the poor of London in March 1862, it 
was my intention, if my life was spared until my retire- 
ment from business, and Providence continued me in 
prosperity, to place in your hands, as trustees of the 
charity, a further gift for the same object. 

“TI now propose, as soon as a deed can be prepared 
by your solicitor, to transfer into your names five thou- 
sand fully paid-up shares of stock in the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, of £20 each, amounting to £100,000, and re- 
presenting one-twentieth part of that vast territory.” 

After providing for the security of the minimum sum 
of £100,000, in case of any possible depreciation, he goes 
on, “Taking the joint capital of these two gifts at a 
minimum of £250,000, it will form a fund the operation 
of which is intended to be progressive in its usefulness 
as applied to the relief of the poor of London, without 
exclusion in consequence of religious belief or political 
bias.” 

He then proceeds to instruct his trustees that they 
may erect blocks of dwellings within ten miles of the 
Royal Exchange, where the families of the poor can 
reside, and where the railways will give facilities for 
the cheap daily conveyance of workmen. 

As dwellings in such sites may in some instances be 
remote from schools, the trustees may set apart rooms 
for education, “so organized as carefully to exclude 
sectarian influences, and so conducted as to avoid de- 
nominational jealousy.” Tor the instruction of adults, 
reading-rooms are to be provided; and stores of the com- 
mon necessaries of life, at the cheapest rates, and of 
good quality. He closes with an earnest wish that the 
project will so commend itself to the sympathies and 
judgment of the inhabitants of London, as to ensure on 
their part “that interest and co-operation which will se- 
cure to future generations of the poor those comforts 
which, with the blessings of Providence, it is my object 
to bestow upon them.” 

Thus piously and simply was this donation announced 
to the world, and, as might be expected, the news was 
received with encomiums and praises which only served 
to plunge the giver in humiliation at being the object 
of so much public notice. He resided in London and 
at Brighton in complete retirement, and, except on 
rare occasions, he was not scen in public circles. In 
the discharge of this great duty the donor sought, not 
the applause of man, but the approval of his own con- 
science in the sight of God; and it is understood that 
his great desire, next to the amelioration of the condi- 
tion of the poor of London, was that the influence of his 
conduct might tend in some degree to promote good-will 
between the two countries, between which he seems to 
stand invested with the moral influence of a national 
peacemaker. 

The time had arrived for Mr. Peabody’s visit to Ame- 
rica, and he was found quietly awaiting his departure, 
discountenancing all proposals to receive public honours, 
and declining the proffered hospitalities of the great 
aristocratic world of London, when the Queen of these 
realms made a communication which uttered in every 
sentence the language of gratitude with which the great 
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heart of the people was beating, and conveyed in an 
altogether unprecedented but most gracious manner the 
acknowledgments of a monarch for the service rendered 
to her people. Honours from a powerful Government 
were as nothing to him. What was a baronetcy to 
George Peabody? The Bath riband, so coveted by 
man, had no attraction. He declined them both. But, 
when asked whether there was any gift he would receive, 
his answer was, “ A letter from the Queen of England, 
which I may carry across the Atlantic, and deposit in 
my native town as 4 memorial of one of her most faith- 
ful sons.” Forthwith the response was made in a letter 
which will oceupy its proper place in history, and be 
pointed to with pride when the memories of the great 
and good are mentioned in the land :— 
“ Windsor Castle, March 28th, 1866. 

“The Queen hears that Mr. Peabody intends shortly 
to return to America, and she would be sorry that he 
should leave England without being assured by herself 
how deeply she appreciates the noble act of more than 
princely munificence by which he has sought to relieve 
the wants of her poorer subjects residing in London. It 
is an act, as the Queen believes, wholly without parallel, 
and which will carry its best reward in the consciousness 
of having contributed so largely to the assistance of 
those who can little help themselves. 

“The Queen would not, however, have been satisfied 
without giving Mr. Peabody some public mark of her 
sense of his munificence, and she would gladly have con- 
ferred upon him either a baronetcy or the Grand Cross 
of the Order of the Bath, but that she understands Mr. 
Peabody to feel himself debarred from accepting such 
distinctions. 


“Tt only remains, therefore, for the Queen to give bet 


Mr. Peabody this assurance of her personal feelings, 
which she would further wish to mark by asking him to 
accept a miniature portrait of herself, which she will 
desire to have painted for him, and which, when finished, 
ean either be sent to him to America or given to him 
on the return which she rejoices to hear he meditates 
to the country that owes him so much.” 

To this letter Mr. Peabody returned an answer which 
may be said to be a worthy response to the expressions 
of sovereign good-will :— 

“The Palace Hotel, Buckingham Gate, 
London, April 3rd, 1866. 

“Madam,—lI feel sensibly my inability to express in 
adequate terms the gratification with which I have 
read the letter which your Majesty has done me the 
high honour of transmitting by the hands of Earl 
Russell. 

“On the occasion which has attracted your Majesty’s 
attention of setting apart a portion of my property to 
ameliorate the condition and augment the comforts of the 
poor of London, I have been actuated by a deep sense of 
gratitude to God, who has blessed me with prosperity, 
and of attachment to this great country, where, under 
your Majesty’s benign rule, I have received so much 
personal kindness and enjoyed so many years of happi- 
ness. Next to the approval of my own conscience, I 
shall always prize the assurance which your Majesty’s 
letter conveys to me of the approbation of the Queen of 
England, whose whole life has attested that her exalted 
station has in no degree diminished her sympathy with 
the humblest of her subjects. The portrait which your 
Majesty is graciously pleased to bestow on me I shall 
value as the most precious heirloom that I can leave 
in the land of my birth, where, together with the letter 
which your Majesty has addressed to me, it will ever be 
regarded as an evidence of the kindly feeling of the 








Queen of the United Kingdom towards a citizen of the 
United States. 
“T have the honour to be 
“ Your Majesty’s most obedient Servant, 
“ GrorGE PEaBopy.” 

A few days subsequent to this, Mr. Peabody sailed 
in the “ Scotia” for New York, the only occasion upon 
which he appeared in public being at the close of the 
Working Classes Industrial Exhibition in the Guildhall, 
when he received such a welcome as has not been sur- 
passed in enthusiasm when royal personages and con- 
querors have met the citizens, crowned with the tokens 
of authority and wreaths of martial fame. They, in- 
deed, have had their welcome, right royal in its way; 
but for George Peabody has been reserved a reward 
which is only given to a man whom the commionalty of 
London delight to honour. 

Mr. Peabody has the intention of returning to this 
country, that here he may spend his last years in wit- 
nessing the development of his benevolent projects. 
In his absence it is intended to erect upon some public 
spot in London a statue of this philanthropic American 
merchant. At a meeting held on the 24th of May in 
the Mansion House, the Lord Mayor presiding, the 
necessary resolutions were adopted, and the leading 
bankers and merchants are united with the grateful 
artisans in this tribute of respect. 





PEABODY SQUARE, ISLINGTON, 





ILLUSTRATIONS OF JEWISH CUSTOMS. 


VI.—THE FAST OF JERUSALEM. 


In continuation of our series of illustrations of Jewish 
manners and customs, we shall, in the present Number, 
offer to our readers a representation of the mode in 
which the fast to commemorate the destruction of 
Jerusalem is celebrated at the present day by the pious 
Israelite. 

At a time when the Jewish nation was not in the 
enjoyment of the rights and privileges extended to their 
fellow-citizens, but when its members were subjected to 
oppression and contumely, it was but natural that they 
should fondly call to mind and bitterly weep over their 
lost glory and independence, their fallen cities and 
pillaged sanctuary. But even at the present day, 
when the Jew, in his adopted country, enjoys an un- 
usual share of worldly prosperity, Zion is not forgotten 
by him. There is hardly a prayer he offers in which 
there is no mention of the Holy City. Even as Daniel 
of old, so the pious Jew of the present day turns his 
face thrice a day toward Jerusalem, and prays for its 
welfare and restoration. To him the words of the 
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psalmist still apply: “ If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let 
my right hand forget her cunning. If I do not remember 
thee, let my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth; if 
I prefer not Jerusalem above my chief joy.” 





JEWISH CUSTOMS. 


dimly lighted up by a single lamp, which, in memory 
of the departed, is caused to burn continually in the 
synagogue. The minister, in a low and doleful strain, 
opens the usual evening service with the words, “ But 





It may well be understood, therefore, that the anni- 
versaries of the days on which calamities befell the 
Holy City should be commemorated by the Jewish 
nation. Accordingly the fasts of the fourth, fifth, 
seventh, and tenth months, of which even the prophet 
Zechariah speaks as days of mourning, are faithfully 
observed. 

It was on the seventeenth day of the fourth month 
that Jerusalem was taken by the besieging army of King 
Nebuchadnezzar ; and on the ninth day of the month of 
Ab, the disaster culminated in the burning of the temple 
and the exile of the people. 

By a singular coincidence, the destruction of the 
second temple by the Romans, under Titus, took place 
on the same day, as did also the wholesale massacre of 
Jews in their last stronghold, Bether, undcr the 
Emperor Hadrian’s reign. 

During the whole of the three weeks intervening 
between the fasts of the fourth and fifth months, national 
mourning is observed. No marriages are solemnized 
during the interval, in fulfilment of the words of 
Jeremiah, that “ there shall cease the voice of mirth and 
the voice of gladness, the voice of the bridegroom and 
the voice of the bride.” 

From the commencement of the month Ab, 
generally about the end of July, the religious Jew 
abstains from meat and wine. 

Before sunset on the eve of the eighth of the month, 
the meal of mourners is partaken of. The head of the 
family, sitting down on the ground, even as we read of 
Job, eats of bread strewn with ashes, and, having thus 
taken the fast, repairs to the synagogue. 


As will be scen in the illustration, the building is but | 





he, being full of compassion, forgives iniquity and 
destroyeth not; yca, many a time turned he his anger 
away, and did not stir up all his wrath.” 

When the evening prayers are concluded, the reader, 
sitting on alow stool, proceeds to recite the Lamenta- 
tions of Jeremiah, those beautiful and heart-rending ele- 
gies in which the inspired eye-witness of the first de- 
struction mourned the grievous fate of Zion and the 
temple. 

Several hymns are then chaunted, of which the refrain 
is, “Turn thou us unto thee, O Lord, and we shall be 
turned ; renew our days as of old.” 

In the morning the usual prayers are read in the 
same mournful tone, and passages from the Scrip- 
tures are cited which refer to the judgments of God 
upon Israel in consequence of their sins, and which 
foreshadow the fate of the nation, and their expulsion 
from their land. 

Then follow a string of elegies and dirges, some of 
which may be ranked among the most pathetic and 
eloquent outbursts of grief that have been composed in 
any language. ‘They mostly allude to the catastrophes 
that befell the nation, the different martyrdoms under the 
Romans, and so forth. 

One elegy, composed by the celebrated Spanish poet 
Jehuda Halevi, is so full of sublime pathos that we will 
quote a portion of it :— 

“ Hast thou, O Zion, forsaken thy captive children ? 
Art thou insensible to the fervent acclamations which 
the remnant of thy flock send towards thee from all 
corners of the earth ? From east, west, north, and south, 
exile‘and captivity direct their anxious looks to thee, 
pant for hope, and pay thee the tribute of their tears, 
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Our tears fall rapidly, like the dew on Hermon; O could 
they water thy deserted hills! Give me but wings to 
carry the fragments of my heart to yonder ruins, and 
I would cling to thy dumb rocks; my forehead would 
touch thy sacred dust in adoration. In thy air I should 
breathe the breath of life; in thy dust I should inhale 
the perfume of myrrh, in the waters of thy streamlets I 
should sip the taste of honey. 

“ Zion, crown of beauty, remember the tender love 
of thy inhabitants; thy happiness filled them with joy ; 
thy reverses overwhelmed them with grief. Fear not ; 
thy flocks, dispersed on the hills, have not forgotten the 
native fold; they unceasingly languish for thy heights, 
yearn for the shade of thy palm-trees. 

“Happy mortal who would rest under the shelter of 
thy protecting walls! Thrice happy mortal who will 
be present at the dawning of thy renewed day! He will 
mingle with thy happy chosen ones ; he will be glad at 
thy rejoicings, and he will see thee in beauty as in the 
days of thy youth.”* 

With such recitals, and with the reading of the book 
of Job, the morning is spent inthe synagogue. The fast, 
however, continues till sunset; not one drop of water 
passes the parched lips of the mourner, to allay his 
thirst, or cool the feverish heat of his afflicted body. 

At the termination of the elegies, but more especially 
in the afternoon service, those wonderful passages from 
the prophet Isaiah, that are so full of promise and con- 
solation, and speak of the restoration of Zion and the 
rebuilding of Jerusalem, are read aloud. 

On the seven succeeding Sabbaths portions from the 
prophets, of the like character, are read; and certainly 
none are so calculated to inspire the Jew with hope and 
confidence in the future, and to keep alive his ardent 
love for the land of his fathers. ‘Comfort ye, comfort 
ye my people, saith your God. Speak ye comfortably 
to Jerusalem, and cry unto her, that her warfare is 
accomplished, that her iniquity is pardoned.” 





LAST DAYS OF SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH. 


THE name of Sir James Mackintosh, both as statesman 
and writer, stands among the first in modern English 
history. A remarkable testimony to his intellectual 
character was borne by Lord Macaulay. “ His mind,” 
says the brilliant essayist, “was a vast magazine, 
admirably arranged. Everything was there, and every- 
thing was in its place. His judgments on men, on 
sects, on books, had been often and carefully tested and 
weighed, and had then been committed each to its proper 
receptacle, in the most capacious and accurately con- 
structed memory that any human being ever possessed. 
It would have been strange indeed if you had asked 
for anything that was not to be found in that vast store- 
house. The article which you required was not only 
there—it was ready. It was in its own proper compart- 
ment. In a moment it was brought down, unpacked, 
and displayed.” The immensity of his erudition was, if 
possible, surpassed by the greatness of his aptitude for 
philosophical speculation. When a student at Aberdeen, 
he drank in, with boyish enthusiasm, the spirit of Plato, 
and, in the course of long arguments with his fellow- 
student Robert Hall, whetted the already sharp edge of 
his powerful logic. In later years, when history chiefly 





* There is a legend that the Rabbi altered this beautiful elegy when, 
on his pilgrimage to Jerusalem, he caught sight ofthe Holy City. In an 
ecstasy of grief he threw himself on the stones, when a wild Mameluke 
rode oyer him and trampled him to death, 








occupied his attention, he preserved fond recollections 
of those early studies, and always returned to them with 
delight. One of his latest labours was the “ Dissertation 
on the Progress of Ethical Philosophy,” a masterpiece 
of philosophical criticism. 

It may not be generally known that in his last days 
he displayed a spirit “ above all Greek, above all Roman 
fame,” the spirit of a devout and humble believer in 
Christ. To him, indeed, may well be applied the closing 
lines of Cowper’s epitaph on Dr. Johnson :— 

** Who many a noble gift from Heaven possessed, 
And faith at last, alone worth all the rest: 
O man, immortal by a double prize, 
By fame on earth, by glory in the skies!” 

In the closing scene of his life a great and solemn 
change was apparent. His end was indeed calm and 
dignified, as became the termination of a life devoted to 
thought. But as that end drew near he felt the sup- 
ports on which he had hitherto leaned—alas ! too fondly 
—giving way. His studies, his political engagements, his 
friendships, ceased to engross, as formerly, his attention. 
In the view of shortly meeting that great Being upon 
whom he had often meditated, but whom he had not 
yet learned to know as his Father in Jesus Christ, all 
the faculties of his noble intellect were absorbed in the 
contemplation of the future, and in considering the 
momentous question, “ How shall man be just with 
God ?” 

For the first time he approached the doctrines of the 
Cross with the humility of a little child, and, as we have 
good reason to believe, found that grace for which the 
humble and contrite heart never seeks in vain. Doubts 
there were, many and perplexing, and his was not the 
mind to dismiss them without consideration ; but they 
failed to stifle the conviction slowly rising in his soul. 
“There was much,” he said, “that he could not under- 
stand, but when we are on the verge of eternity our 
ignorance of the unknowable only makes us cling the 
more tenaciously to what is known.” He preserved the 
vigour of his mind to the last, and it is curiously in- 
structive to note, in the account of his dying hours, the 
severe habits of thought which he had acquired in his 
philosophical studies ruling his experience as a disciple 
at the feet of Christ. His progress towards the light 
was gradual, and the word which signalized to his weep- 
ing friends the final triumph of his faith was almost the 
last he was heard to utter. He died with the name of 
Jesus upon his lips. But the words of the pious 
daughter who watched with tender affection all the little 
incidents of a struggle to her full of so sad an interest 
will best tell the touching story :— 

“His nights were very wakeful, and spent in much 
uneasiness of body. He became very silent and thoughtful, 
had his Bible frequently open before him, spoke more 
than usual upon religious subjects—perhaps it would be 
more correct to say upon God, and his disposition towards 
man. His mind seemed less occupied with speculations, 
and more with his own personal relationship to his 
Creator. 

“The two most remarkable changes which I observed 
in him at this period were regarding politics and his 
own health, both of which had for many years naturally 
engaged a large share of his attention—the one from 
inclination, the other from a long course of delicate 
health: he now rarely spoke upon either. 

“ During the week preceding his last illness I was 
alone with him, as he was pronounced sufficiently re- 
covered to admit of his family fulfilling engagements his 
illness had interrupted. No one at this period had the 
slightest conception of his real state: he appeared more 
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languid, but less suffering than he had done for some 
days. We were desired to urge him to go out in the 
carriage every day, and he was so gentle and unresisting 
that he consented, contrary often to his own inclination, 
to take an airing most days. He gave up at this time 
going down to his library, and preferred sitting in the 
drawing-room with me: he sometimes required me to 
read to him, but more generally he read to himself. He 
did not like me to be long away from him, and, though 
he talked little, he seemed pleased to have me with him. 
He was often very thoughtful, and it was evident he was 
contemplating the probability of his death. Many things 
I did not observe so much at the time have since con- 
vinced me of this. The character of his conversation, 
when he did speak, was most affecting: he talked of his 
own past life with so much humility and so much seve- 
rity—see~ ed so little conscious of his great and good 
qualities, and so desirous that his children should profit 
by what he called his errors. His children were con- 
tinually the objects of his thoughts at this time, as was 
manifest from his frequently speaking of them. 

“At other times he would speak of God with more 
reverence and awe than I have almost ever met with. 
His voice fell, his whole person seemed to bow down, as 
if conscious of a superior presence; while, in a subdued, 
solemn, deeply thoughtful manner, he slowly expressed 
himself. He allowed me to read to him passages out of 
different authors, listening so meekly and so attentively 
to what I read as at times almost to overpower me. 
He did not in many things agree with them; and he 
gave his reasons so calmly and so clearly that I often 
could not answer him, though I did not always feel con- 
vinced by (I was going to say) his arguments; but this 
would be too strong a term for the gentle, humble, 
inquiring character of these conversations, in which he 
seemed thinking aloud, and expressing the difficulties of 
an honest and deeply serious mind. I one day read to 
him the 29th chapter of Job, which affected him to tears. 
Our Lord Jesus Christ was very frequently the subject 
of his thoughts: he seemed often perplexed, and unable 
to comprehend much of his history. He once said to 
me, ‘It is a great mystery tome. I cannot understand 
it.’ At another time, he, told mé the*.,during the many 
sleepless nights he.,passed, the co.utemplation of the 
character of Jesus Christ, and thoughts concerning the 
gospel, with prayer to God, were his chief occupation. 
He spoke of the delight he had in dwelling upon his 
noble character. I have heard his voice falter as he 
repeated, ‘He went about doing good;’ but he added, 
‘There is much connected with him that T cannot under- 
stand.’ I cannot attempt to give his own words, but 
his difficulty lay in the account given of the manner in 
which Jesus, becomes t..y:“aviour of men. 

“TI have already mentioned that he suffered much 
pain. One morning he told me that he had been pray- 
ing to God to deliver him from his sufferings, and to 
permit him to die. I spoke of the solemnity of death, 
and the awfulness of meeting God, and that I felt we 
ought first to.geek of God to be prepared by him to meet 
him. He was silent a little, and thoughtful, and then 
answered, ‘I thought we might have such perfect con- 
fidence in God, that we might even venture to make 
known to him all our sufferings and all our wants, and 
that he would not be offended: it was in this belief I 
asked him to put an end to my sufferings; with sub- 
mission, however, I desire to ask it.? On another occa- 
sion, when I told him a friend had prayed for him, he 
seemed pleased, and said, ‘ The effectual fervent prayer 
of a righteous man availeth much.’ I must here just 
observe that the full force of such quotations of the 


Scripture by my father will not be felt in a country 
where they are so common, except I further add that 
it was no habit of his, and whenever he used Scripture 
language as the expression of his feelings, he did so 
with much thought and great solemnity of manner. 

“On Monday, May 22nd (1832), he was finally taken 
ill. During Tuesday, Wednesday, and part of Thursday, 
our dear father knew those around him, and occasionally 
spoke to each of us in a way that proved he did; and 
even up to Saturday, the day he ceased to speak at all, 
there was a graciousness in his manner when his medi- 
cal friends approached his bed-side that affected me very 
much: he smiled so benignantly on them, did what 
they required of him so willingly, and once or twice ex- 
pressed pleasure in seeing them with such animation, 
and in a tone and manner so unusual with him. There 
was in all this no anxiety about himself visible; no 
eagerness for their help was expressed: it was as his 
friends that he seemed glad to seethem. It was some 
mitigation of our suffering during the succeeding days 
that he appeared to be free from pain of any kind. 
Indeed, no word escaped him by which we could have 
learnt that anything was the matter with him. 

“At the same time that he seemed so unconcerned 
about his body, the activity of his mind was truly 
amazing. Though all his ideas were in confusion, he 
poured out his accurate expressions of deep thought 
upon the many subjects that had been the study of his 
life, with an energy and in a tone and manner that 
reminded us of former years, and was so peculiar to 
him when in health and vigour. He had a look of deep 
thoughtfulness, spoke with a powerful voice, weighed 
his words, and sometimes stopped, not satisfied with a 
word he had used, and he did not go on until he found 
the one which pleased him. He watched us as we 
moved about him, but he continued talking; and if he 
asked a question, he waited for an answer. At one 
time he suddenly stopped, and said, ‘ What is the name 
of that man who writes upon decrees and upon election?” 
None of us could satisfy him; and, after repeating his 
question, he paused some time, and then added, with a 
smile, ‘He cannot frighten me now.’ 

“On Saturday a great change took place: he became 
very silent, and had the appearance of one listening. 
The intelligence of his countenance did not diminish; 
it only changed its character: a look of peace and 
dignity was mingled with it such as I had never wit- 
nessed in that dear face before. Whenever a word from 
the Scriptures was repeated to him, he always mani- 
fested that he heard it; and I especially observed that, 
at every mention of the name of Jesus Christ, if his 
eyes were closed, he always opened them, and looked at 
the person who had spoken. I said to him at one time, 
‘Jesus Christ loves you.’ He answered, slowly, and 
pausing between each word, ‘ Jesus Christ—love—tho 
same thing.’ He uttered these last words with a most 
sweet smile. After a long silence he said, ‘ I believe—~” 
We said, in a voice of inquiry, ‘In God’? He answered, 
‘In Jesus.’ He spoke but once more after this. Upon 
our inquiring how he felt, he said he was ‘ happy.’ 

“ From that time to Wednesday morning, at a quarter 
before six, when he breathed his last, we waited upon 
him, and watched beside him; but he took no more 


notice of us, and, judging by his unruffled brow, his - 


calm, though increasingly serious and solemn counte- 
nance, he willingly yielded up his spirit into the hands 
of Him whom he had proved to be indeed a most faith- 
ful Creator.”* 


= s 








* Memoirs of Sir James Mackintosh, Edited by his Son, Moxon. 1835, 
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Tue LARVARIUM.—This is a fine name which I have given 
to a very simple apparatus I invented for rearing moths and 
butterflies. It consists of common bell or propagating glasses, 
placed for butterflies on a flat surface covered with white paper, 
which can be constantly renewed for the sake of cleanliness— 
a virtue very needful for the insect nurseling’s prosperity. 
Only one species of caterpillar being placed under each glass, 
I placed with the insect a phial of water containing a spray of 
the caterpillar’s natural food—the plant whereon the insect 
was found. This spray is renewed daily, as stale or faded 
food purges the caterpillar, causing death generally within a 
few hours. Some caterpillars have their legs so formed as to 
be unable to climb up smooth surfaces ; for these a ladder may 
be supplied by means of a rough piece of stick supported 
against the phial, an accommodation of which our creeping 
friend will take advantage whenever he is hungry. For most of 
the moths the glass must be put over a flower-pot or a deep clay 
saucer of mould, wherein a few sprays of the insect’s favourite 
food should be stuck and kept fresh by watering. After feed- 
ing for a certain time, most moths bury themselves in the 
mould thus provided for their cemetery. I have myself felt 
so much pleasure in rearing scale-winged insects in this way, 
and have generally succeeded so well in my efforts, that I can- 
not but hope other persons may also feel some interest in my 
experience of this kind of nursery. I have in my cabinet per- 
fect specimens of the Death’s-heedl moth, the Tiger, the six- 
spotted Burnet moth (a bright little red moth spotted with 
black, very common in June in our hay-fields), the golden-tailed 
moth (a pure white insect with a tail of golden hairs at the 
extremity of its body), the well-known drinker, the magpie or 
gooseberry moth, and a great number of common butterflies, 
all reared in my nursery, and whose history was rendered very 
interesting to me by some curious circumstances. connected 
with their habits whilst these insects were undergoing their 
transformations. Before I established this larvariwm, as I call 
it, I had often wondered by what means the moth constructed 
that curious sarcophagus wherein the caterpillar entombs 
itself during the pupa or chrysalis state. This wonderful pro- 
cess I think I have been able to observe'with tolerable accuracy 
in the drinker moth (Odonestis potatorea), which comes from 
a short-haired caterpillar very common almost everywhere. 
It measures, when full grown, about three and a half inches in 
length. It isa handsome creature, with a row of velvety black 
spots along each side of the back. By the side of these is a 
succession of golden dots, followed by tufts of white hairs, 
which have a beautiful effect in relieving the dark clothing of 
this caterpillar. I placed my drinker in his crystal house, 
with a small sod of growing grass, which was kept fresh by fre- 
quent artificial showers. After feasting freely on this his 
natural food, the caterpillar took up his station at the edge of 
the glass, where, after indulging in a few hours’ siesta, he set to 
work to cover himself with a kind of cage, beginning by spin- 
ning from about twelve to fifteen horizontal cords, commenc- 
ing at his head and drawn over his body to the opposite ex- 
tremity, attached at each end tothe paper on which the glass 
stood. With the drinker, which does not bury itself, I arranged 
the glass on the butterfly plan. When the framework I have 
described was finished, my caterpillars began to weave under 
it a series of transverse threads, continued until the entire 
length of the original frame was so closely filled up that I could 
no longer see my workmen’s progress. A female drinker moth, 
which I got at the same time, went through a similar opera- 
tion; and from the cocoon thus made—being anxious to see 
what kind of chrysalis was formed, I took it, and placed it, as 
we do silkworms, in a box of bran. In about ten days my 
lady emerged, beautifully coloured and very lively, but so de- 
formed with crumpled and stunted wings that I put her to 
death, unwilling to preserve such a melancholy specimen of 
her kind. In her body were a hundred and fifty eggs. The 
male moth, which emerged about a week later, was a fine, per- 
fect insect, which now represents his species in my cabinet.— 
R. A. C., Highwood. 


AmerRicAN Army CuristIAN Comsisston.—Mr. Stuart of 
Philadelphia, narrating at the Tract Society’s meeting in 
Exeter Hall the proceedings of the Christian Commission 
during the American rebellion, said, “If I had gone to the 
camp with a haversack filled with golden coins, I could not 
have been reeeived more heartily than I was when I offered 





the soldiers such little works as ‘ Come to Jesus,’ and similar 
publications. At the commencement of the American war we 
were almost at our wit’s end to obtain a suitable supply of 
tracts. We took from England almost everything good that it 
had in relation to the soldiers, including the ‘ Life of Hedley 
Vicars,’ the ‘ Life of General Havelock,’ and lastly the life of 
that man of glorious memory, Colonel Gardiner. Wecirculated 
such works by tens of thousands and by hundreds of thousands, 
and they went like arrows of conviction to the heart and brought 
many a rebel against God to the feet of King Jesus. As the 
war progressed we found that we had an abundant amount of 
just the kind of literature that was wanted springing, as it 
were, out ofour army. We had prepared the life of this young 
private, and that young colonel, and that young general who 
had fallen, and prepared it for distribution, Moreover, one of 
our episcopal brethren, who was anxiously conceryed for the 
welfare of soldiers, conceived the idea of getting up a tract 
consisting of a selection of prayers from the English prayer- 
book, a beautiful hymn or two, and a passage of Scripture. 
Having prepared it, he brought it to me and asked me what 
I thought of it, when I at once said that I considered it admi- 
rably adapted for the purpose for which it was intended. We 
got a large edition ready and sent it on tothe army. It was 
then that I made my first visit to the army, in company with 
a bishop and another eminent minister of Christ. We held 
prayer meetings in the woods, and at night. Not having the 
light of moon and stars, we stuck a candle first in one tree and 
then in another, until at last a sufficient number of trees were 
lighted up; and then the service commenced, and the men 
listened earnestly to one of my friends as he spoke to them 
the words of eternal life. I have seen as many as twelve or 
fifteen hundred soldiers present at once on such occasions.” 
The speaker then gave a description of a little Yankee inven- 
tion, as he termed it, called “The Identifier,” covered with 
parchment, and designed to be suspended round the neck of 
the soldier, and worn underneath his clothes during battle, 
containing a description of his name, address, and so on, with 
a view to identification in the event of his being killed; and 
he strongly recommended this contrivance for imitation in 
England if it should ever be invaded. This little invention 
(continued Mr. Stuart) was inscribed with one little tract con- 
sisting of these words: ‘God so loved the world, that he 
gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life.” 


Battle oF THE Bornge.—At a meeting of the. Royal Irish 
Academy held recently, Sir W. Wilde, Vice-President, read a 
letter from the fourt 4 Earl of Me: '*, cated Thomas Court, 5th 
of July, 1690, to Lady Stephens, on t..o battle of the Boyne. 
The letter referred to an incident recorded in several histories 
of that period; and Sir W. Wilde stated that he had been 
enabled to identify the spot upon the bank of the Boyne, 
near the Obelisk, where he believed the occurrence took place. 
The following is the letter, which is written in the old style, 
but which is given in modern orthography :—‘ Dublin, Thomas 
Court, July the 5th (90). Madam,— Yesterday morning I 
entered this town after our army and King James had asmart 
battle for four or five hours on this side the Boyne, both our 
whole armies being very warmly »gaged. It happened on 
the 1st of July, about 11 in the .uufning, when King William 
forced the pass on the river Boyne called Old Bridge, three 
miles from Drogheda (in person), under the fire of the 
enemy’s great guns, with small shot like showers of leaden 
hailstones. King William, viewing the enemy’s camp the day 
before the engagement, was shot with an 8-pounder, which 
took off his coat off his shoulders, and just drew blood from 
his skin; he called for a napkin and another coat, and after 
it was settled upon him he stretched out his arm three times 
and said, without the least passion, ‘The enemy designed to 
prevent my fighting next day, but certainly I'll be to-morrow 
among the thickest of them.’ He was just to his word, for 
the next day he fought through the pass, and with loss on both 
sides he took the battery of the enemy’s great guns, and killed 
all the small-shot men that endeavoured to retain it. Soon 
after he charged the enemy in the rear, broke their first lines, 
and, our line being in front of theirs, we drew up to enclose 
the enemy’s whole army; but a deep bog being between, we 
could not soon pass it, and the night drawing near, we 
did not pursue till next morning, and then it was too late, but 
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well enough, for they fled to Dublin, and made short stay 
there, for King James, Tyrconnel, etc., flew through the county 
of Wicklow, in order, as I suppose, to take shipping at the 
first port where they can find vessels to transport them. We 
killed between 6000 and 7000. Most of their best officers lay 
dead and gasping upon the ground. We lost Duke Schomberg, 
killed in the neck with a musket ball, and some few officers 
and soldiers, inconsiderable for such an engagement. The 
enemy is so dispersed, and threw away their arms and run 
westward, that there is no danger of them ever rallying again, 
so that you may be pleased with the event of a few hours’ 
fighting, which brings you all home to your safe interests and 
properties, which 1 desire may be, for my own sake as well as 
yours, as soon as you can. . . I am, Madam, your one humble 
servant, Meaty. We took Lieutenant-General Hamilton 
prisoner, who, I believe, will soon be executed. I am sent for 
to the camp, near Glasnevin, and can add no more particulars 
at present.” 

States’ RIGHTS LIMITED BY THE ConstITUTION.—The doctrine 
of a State, either assuming her highest political attitude or 
otherwise, having the right of her own will to dissolve all con- 
nection with this Confederacy isan absurdity, and contrary to 
the plain intent and meaning of the Constitution of the United 
States. The Constitution of the United States makes no pro- 
vision for its own destruction. It makes no provision for 
breaking up the Government, and no State has the constitu- 
tional right to secede and withdraw from the Union. I know 
that the inquiry may be made, How is a State, then, to have 
redress? There is but one way, and that is expressed by the 
people of Tennessee. You have entered into this compact; it 
was mutual; it was reciprocal; and you of your own volition 
have no right to withdraw and break the compact, without the 
consent of the other parties. What remedy, then, has the 
State? It has a remedy that remains and abides with every 
people upon the face of the earth : when grievances are without 
remedy or without redress, when oppression becomes in- 
tolerable, they have the great inherent right of revolution, and 
thatis all there is of it. Sir, if the doctrine of secession is to 
be carried out upon the mere whim of a State, this Govern- 
ment is at an end. I am as much opposed to a strong, or 
what may be called by some a consolidated Government, as it 
is possible for a man to be ; but, while I am greatly opposed to 
that, I want a Government strong enough to preserve its own 
existence ; that will not fall to pieces by its own weight, or 
whenever a little dissatisfaction takes place among its members. 
If the States have the right to secede at will, for real or 
imaginary evils or oppressions, I repeat again, this Govern- 
ment is at an end; it is not stronger than a rope of sand; its 
own weight will tumble it to pieces, and it cannot exist.— 
Life and Speeches of President Andrew Johnson. Published by 
C. W. Bacon and Co., London. 


Lakes witn Two Outitets.—Some time ago considerable 
discussion took place (arising out of Captain Speke’s Nile 
discoveries) ‘as to the possibility of lakes having more than 
one permanent outlet, Mr. Squier, the well-known traveller in 
Central America,thus wrote to “ The Athenzeum:” “ Two years 
ago I travelled from Puno, the principal town in the great 
terrestrial basin of Lake Titicaca, to Cuzco, the Inca capital. 
In doing so I was obliged to pass the ‘divide’ between the 
Titicaca basin and the slope of the Amazon. The dividing 
point is the Pass of La Raya, in lat, 14° 30’ S., long. 70° 50’ 
W., and 14,500 feet above the sea, at the base of the great 
snowy mountain of Vilcanota. At this point, lapped in the 
very crest of the ‘ divide,’ is a small lake or tarn, the waters 
of which seem to well up amid masses of peaty and vibrating 
turf, looking clear but dark under the cold, steel-like sky of 
that inhospitable region. A few water-fowl ruffled the sinister 
waters of this inky tarn, around which were the ruins, per- 
fectly traceable in plan, of a number of Inca tambos—retreats 
for travellers, such as Spanish civilization has failed to pre- 
serve, much less to provide. From this lake, only a few hun- 
dred feet across, two distinct streams were flowing: one south- 
ward, forming the ‘source of the Rio Pucura, falling into the 
Lake of Titicaca; and the other running northward, forming 
the source of the Rio Vilcanota, which, under its successive 
names of Vileamayo, Urubamba, and Ucayali, forms, probably, 
the true parent stream of the Amazon.” 

Moravian Missions 1N GREENLAND AND LABRADOR.—Isaac 
Sharpe, an energetic, learned, and devoted member of the 
Society of Friends, has recently paid a visit to the station of 
the Moravian Brethren in the frozen north. His narrative 
has appeared in “The Friend.” He bears honourable tes- 
timony to the success of the missions :—‘ At Hebron, the 
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station farthest north, my mind was deeply impressed, in ~ 
tarrying awhile on the confines of heathen lands, by the © 
thick darkness and utter debasement of body and of soul still ~ 
existing ‘among the heathen who know not God,’ in contrast ~ 
with which very striking. is the result of the efforts made by 
the Moravian missionaries from generation to generation, and ~ 
the blessing from on high which has rested on their work of 
faith and labour of love among the Esquimaux, both of Green. 
land and of Labrador. The descendants of a savage race, — 
humanized and christianized, now devoutly assemble in the ~ 
house of prayer, looking unto Jesus as their Saviour, and 
beholding in him their only hope for pardon and for peace, ~ 
The missions of the United Brethren (Moravians) are in opera. — 
tion in Greenland, Labrador, North America, the West India 
Islands (Jamaica included), Mosquito Coast, Surinam, South 
Africa, Australia, and Thibet. 
stations, with 316 missionary agents, 764 native assistantsand _ 
overseers, with congregations, in the aggregate of 72,023, — 
There exists a Sustentation Fund, out of which are paid pen- ~ 
sions to widows and retired missionaries. There is also an 
Education Fund for children at school, etc., out of which are 
paid allowances to youths apprenticed to trades, and allow- 
ances for girls.” 


Duck Lane Workine Men’s Cius, WEstMinsteR.—Among 
successful institutions for the benefit of working men in 
London, the Duck Lane Club has for some years held a fore- | 
most place. It has recently been compelled by local improve- — 
ments to remove from its old premises, which had already ~ 
been twice enlarged, to a new building in Old Pye Street, — 
consisting of Club aud Lecture Rooms, and of a Model Dwelling- 
house. The club-room and kitchen are on the ground-floor, 
and the class and lecture-rooms above; these are all 13 feet 
high. The remainder of the building is a dwelling-house 
containing 60 tenements: 88 with two rooms at 3s. weekly ; 
5 with three rooms at 4s. 3d. weekly ; and 17 single rooms 
at 1s. 9d. weekly, for the accommodation of those poor people 
who, through their street occupations or the lowness of their 
wages, are excluded from other model lodging-houses, Mr. 
Peabody’s included, where only men earning weekly wages 
of 18s. or 20s. are admitted. Of those who realize this sum, 
too, there are many with large families who cannot afford to 
pay 5s. or 6s. for lodgings. It is found that many useful and 
valuable agencies, which have been at work at Duck Lane 
—such as school teaching, mothers’ meetings, and working 
men’s clubs—are comparatively neutralized by the wretched 
abodes into which the industrial classes are huddled, and 
that they need to be supplemented by clean and well-ventilated 
dwellings within their means of payment. The new building 
is fire-proof; the rooms are 8 feet 6 inches in height, with 
ranges in all the living-rooms, and fireplaces in all the sleeping: 
rooms. Water is laid on on every landing, and the dust is 
conveyed to the basement by means of shafts. The wash- 
house is on the top, fitted with coppers, drying-closets, etc. At 
the corner is a shop for a co-operative store, to be managed by 
those members of the club who are shareholders, the shares 
being fixed at 5s. each, to bring them within the reach of all, 
The usual wares are there dispensed ; and it is proposed to 
sell good articles, give just weight at moderate prices, for 
ready money only, and to pay ready money for all the stock. 
It is hoped that this will be a means of making the poor more ~ 
thrifty ; for the tendency to get into debt is greatly increased ~ 
by the tally-shops. A bonus will be given to all the public 
customers. The club continues to be managed, also the benefit ~ 
societies—which are five in number—by committees and secre- 7 
taries chosen from the members. The rules are strictly kept, — 
and the greatest order and decorum observed. The Bible 
Class and little Sunday evening service—all conducted by 
laymen—are well attended, and have been the means of 
inducing many to become regular members of neighbouring 
churches. The noon-day Wednesday prayer-meeting is 
attended by a little band of working men and women, who 
leave their stalls of vegetables or their barrows to be present, 
and join in praise and prayer. 

Royat GEocraPricaL Soctety.—The Founder’s Medal this 
year was presented to Dr. Thomas Thomson, m.D., F.R.S., for 
explorations inthe Western Himalayas and Thibet. The Patron’s 
Medal was awarded to Mr. William Chandless,'m.a., for his 
unaided exploration of the river Purus for 1866 miles, from its 
mouth on the river Amazon nearly to its source. y 


PostaGE RatEs.—Two monthly Parts of “The Leisure Hour”? — 
or “Sunday at Home” can now be sent by inland book-post 


for threepence. These publications will be registered next 
year for transmission abroad at newspaper rates, 
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SWISS PICTURES, DRAWN WITH PEN AND PENCIL. 


With numerous Illustrations by Mr. E. Woymrer. Beautifully printed on toned paper. Imperial 8vo0, 
8s. cloth boards. 


*« The staple of this volume consists of more than a hundred wood engravings of Swiss scenery, designed and executed by Mr, EB. 
Whymper, who is very successful in the delineation of mountain scenery. The work is well adapted for a large popular circulation.” — 
Daily News. : es 

“The name of Mr. Whymper is alone sufficient to insure a large demand for this beautiful quarto. The sketches of Alpine climbing 
are unique. It is seldom the qualitics of a bold mountaineer and a first-rate artist are combined as they are in Mr. Whymper,”—Jeader, 
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With numerous Illustrations. . Crown 8vo. . 3s. 6d. cloth boards. ) 
** Anadmirable book for our young people, serving to direct their attention to the beauties of that world in which they live; but 


which, from the very want of such guidance as a work of this sort will supply, often fail to make'an impression upon them. ‘The book is 


full of information, collected from a great variety of sources, brought into small compass, and presented here inapleasing form, Thestyle 
is good, and the illustrations give the work additional attractions.’’—Patriot, 





THE . AWAKENING OF ITALY AND THE ORISIS OF 
ROME. 


By tho Rev. J. A. Wriir, LL.D. Crown 8vo. 5s. 6d. 





SCIENCE AND CHRISTIAN THOUGHT. 


By Joun Dons, D.D., F.R.S.E., Professor of Natural Science, New College, Edinburgh. Crown 8yo. 4s. 6d. 


** No better book than this could be put into the hands of intelligent and educated young people. It hangs out a light on many a 
shoal where goodly vessels have been wrecked, and will prove an admirable guide to the student of theology, as well as to the worker in 
natural science,’’—Lecord, 


THE FOSTER-BROTHERS OF DOON: 
_ A TALE OF THE IRISH REBELLION OF 1798. 
By the Author of “Golden Iiills,” ete. Crown 8vo. LEngravings. 4s, extra boards, 








ADVENTURES ASHORE AND AFLOAT. 


2s, handsomely bound, cloth boards. 1s, in neat cover. 





. ALYPIUS OF TAGASTE: 


A TALE OF THE EARLY CHURCH. By Mrs, Wenn. Engravings. Crown 8vo. 33. 61. cloth boards, 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Withdrawal of Early Numbers.— fhe first eight years of “'The Leisure Hour,” and the first 
six years of “The Sunday at Home,” can now be purchased only in volumes. 

Portfolios and Cases for Numbers and Volymes.—For the preservation of the weekly 
numbers of “The Leisure Hour,” cases, provided with 58 cords, are supplied at the cost of 1s. 2d. 


each. 


or through any periodical-dealer, price 1s, 2d. 
To Correspondents and Contributorg,—Noe notice can be taken of anonymous communica- 


tions. 





Crotu Cases, for binding the Volume at the end of the year, may also be had at the Depository, 
s y p y 


Writers are recommended to keep copies of their manuseripts; miscellaneous contributions being 
sent in too great numbers to be acknowledged or returned. 
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